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Specimen Austrian Pine at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Carolina Hemlock on the Biltmore Estate, N. C. 


Specimen Evergreens for Immediate Effect 


At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery (Nursery is at East Boxford, Mass.) may be seen thousands of Specimen 
Evergreens in all sizes. The most beautiful of all perhaps is Carolina Hemlock for Hedges, Screens, Lawn 
Specimens, Avenues or Woodlands. Perfect little trees up to 7 feet in height. 


Austrian Pine, the best conifer for Shore Planting, the only one that never burns from salt spray—and the 
most immune from diseases and pests. Special Specimens up to 30 feet high for immediate effect. Now 
is the time to plant. Let us show you this special stock and quote prices. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, 
Salem, Massachusetts 
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She Telegraphed 
Christ Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


I OPhien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: > 
Haymarket 0281-0282 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


For All This 


The Leading ALL 
District 


Florist 
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FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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Early October Work 


SNAPDRAGONS, which are very hardy, may be lifted 
from the garden, potted up and kept in a warm sunny 
window where they will bloom for many weeks. The 
smallest plants should be chosen. 

SMALL plants of Impatiens sultana if lifted and taken in- 
doors may be expected to bloom all winter. These plants 
are also readily started from slips. 

SMALL Carnation plants may be purchased from florists 
at this season at little cost. If kept in a sunny window 
they will bloom freely in mid-winter. 

INDIAN Azaleas, Mollis Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs, 
Deutzias, and other shrubs to be forced in greenhouses 
should be purchased now, potted up and stored in a pit 
where they will get the light every day but be protected 


from frost at night. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs should be harvested as soon as a frost 
After being dried off they may be 
stored in a cellar or pit with a temperature of about 40 to 


has killed the tops. 
50 degrees. 


DAHLIAS should be dug as soon as the tops have 
been killed. It is best to leave a little soil on the roots and 
to store them in a cool but frost proof cellar upside down 
so that all water will drain from the stumps. 

PERENNIAL beds may be made over to advantage this 
month. It is better, however, not to divide or move the 
late flowering perennials until Spring. 

THE work of planting Madonna Lilies and Narcissi should 
be completed immediately. 

TULIPS may be planted any time this month. 

IF Roses are to be planted this Fall they should be ordered 


immediately. 
ORNAMENTAL 
throughout the month. 


BEETS and carrots should be dug and housed before hard 
frosts come. It is important when digging the beets not 
to bruise them and to cut the leaves one-half inch from 
the root so that bleeding will not result. 

CABBAGES need not be stored until late in the month, as 
the late varieties are now making their best growth. 


shrubs may be 


a 


transplanted safely 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 


No. 79. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 





Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


The landscape architect is trained to develop beauty and efficiency in 
land adapted for human use—beauty not merely as a luxury but as a 
practical necessity. 








Park Sr. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Pans. 




















es EARTHENWARE 
™ Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Perennials moved in 


October 


become well established before 
cold weather 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, 
Massachus atts 
offer a wide choice of plants 
Booklet on Request 








Success with Roses 


New, 32-page booklet tells 
in interesting, illustrated 
==story form the easy way to 
care for your roses. Com- 


CA plete. Simple. Concise. 
4 Worth dollars to you — yet 
\ it’s only 25c. Write today. 
~ae Send 25c in stamps or coin 
. for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
to Good Roses’’ is always 
FREE. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 


Box 27 West Grove, Penna. 














ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HAROLD HILL BLOssom 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. CALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR O. COMEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
Stuart CONSTABLE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
RoBerRT NATHAN CRAM 

23 Joy Street, Boston 
Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JAMES F. Dawson 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES W. ELxoT 2ND 

9 Park Street, Boston 


PauL R. Frost 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
FRANCIS HEAD 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Henry V. HvuBBARD 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERIOK S. KINGSBURY 

100 Arlington Street, Boston 
Guy H. Les 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
WARREN H. MANNING 

W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 

Cambridge 

W. B. Marquis 
99 Warren Street, Brookline 
HauuamM L. Movrus 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 


8S. P. Nscus 

16 Arlington Street, Boston 
JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CaRL R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. PonpD 

250 Stuart Street, Boston 
JaMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WrituraM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Srpuzy ©. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 

FLETOHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
Wayne E. StTiuzs 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
ButTuer S. STURTEVANT 

7 Water Street, Boston 
Lorinc UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Frank A. WavuGH 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. 0. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
Lron Henry ZacH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND _ IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . - MASS. 




















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The American Rose Society 


HIS year’s annual meeting of the American Rose 

Society was held under particularly pleasant circum- 

stances, the place being the beautiful estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre 8. DuPont, near Kennett Square, Pa. The exten- 
sive grounds and greenhouses were turned over to the visitors, 
on August 10, and a concert was given for their benefit on the 
great organ in the conservatory. About 250 persons were 
present, representing 22 states. 

President F. L. Atkins was in the chair, and opened the 
meeting with a stimulating address. The meeting unanimously 
adopted the recommendation of the Trustees that the dues be 
raised from $3.00 to $3.50 per year, and the life membership 
increased to $60. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Walter E. Clark, 
Charleston, W. Va.; vice-president, J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; honorary vice-presidents, Dr. Robert Huey 
of Philadelphia, E. G. Hill of Dundee, Ill., John Cook of Balti- 
more and Rev. 8. 8S. Sulliger of Tacoma, Wash.; secretary, 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; treasurer, 8. S. Pennock, Phila- 
delphia; trustees, Robert Simpson of Clifton, N. J., Richard- 
son Wright of New York, F. L. Atkins of Rutherford, N. J. 
and Frank C. Riggs of Portland, Ore., the last named taking 
the place of the late J. A. Currey of Portland, Ore. ; honorary 
life member, William C, Egan of Highland Park, IIl.; hon- 
orary annual member, Pierre 8. DuPont. 


J. H. Nicolas of West Grove and G. A. Stevens of Harris- 
busg recommended the following novelties: 


Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thommen 
Wm. Kordes 

John Russell 

Mrs. Lowell Swisher 
Dame Edith Helen 

Doris Traylor 

Helen Terry 

Henry Nevard (an H. P.) 
Irish Charity 

Trish Sweetness 

Irish Hope 

Irish Morn 

Irish Courage 

Lady Margaret Stewart 
Gwynn Nash 

Li Bures 

Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 

Mrs. W. E. Nickerson 
Rose Dawn 

Cuba 

Roselandia 

Sir David Davis 

The Beacon (another climber) ‘ 
Tim Page 


Harold A. Caparn presented plans showing the arrange- 
ment of the new $10,000 Rose Garden at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

One of the happiest events of the day was the official pres- 
entation by President Atkins to Mr. E. G. Hill of an um- 








Robert Simpson, J. H. Nicolas, John Troy and S. J. Todd 





Courtesy the ‘Florists’ Exchange” and “Horticultural Trade World.” 
AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY TRUSTEES AND GUESTS ON THE CONARD-PYLE CO. GROUNDS 


Reading from left to right there are shown: Lower row, Richardson Wright, J. Horace McFarland, F. L. Atkins, E. G. Hill, 
Walter E, Clark, president-elect; Robert Simpson, Robert Pyle, secretary, and Prof. L. ©. Corbett, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Upper row, Dr. and Mrs. Calvin Coulter, the latter the president of the New Manhasset Bay Rose 
Society; Stanley Fuller, James A. Heacock, Joseph Ruzicka, G. A. Stevens, L. B. Coddington, Mrs. F. L. Atkins, Mrs. 
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brella, inscribed with the best wishes of the American Rose 
Society, celebrating Mr. Hill’s eightieth birthday anniversary, 
and complimenting him upon his outstanding contributions to 
floriculture. Mr. Hill responded with a pleasant little speech 
in which he predicted finer Roses for American gardens than 
are now known. 

Much appreciation was expressed for the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. DuPont, as the members scattered to inspect the 
many attractions of the estate, including an open air theatre 


with a water curtain. 
American Rose Society Trustees 


A meeting of the Trustees of the American Rose Society 
was held at the office of The Conard-Pyle Company, at West 
Grove, Pa., at 9 A. M., Saturday, September 10, having 
present F. L. Atkins, Walter E. Clark, Robert Pyle, Robert 
Simpson, Richardson Wright, J. Horace McFarland, James 
Heacock, E. G. Hill, L. C. Corbett, L. B. Coddington, Joe 
Ruzicka, J. H. Nicolas, and G. A. Stevens. 8S. 8S. Pennock, 
Treasurer, was absent, not having returned from abroad. Re- 
grets were also received from James A. Boyd, Leonard Barron, 
Mrs. Francis King, and Dr. F. E. Bennett. 

The report of the Treasurer was discussed. It indicated a 
shortage of funds for immediate expenses, though nearly 
$10,000 are invested for special purposes, $1,644 of which are 
available for the use of the Commercial Rose Interests Com- 
mittee, of which James Heacock is Chairman. 

The Secretary, Robert Pyle, reported 4,820 members, 99 
more than last year, to date, with renewals each season ap- 
proximating 70 per cent. He announced medals awarded since 
the last meeting and displayed the gold medal offered by 
Captain George C. Thomas to be awarded once in three years 
for the best hardy, everblooming, climbing Rose. 


Amateur’s Course in Gardening 


There is to be given at the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art, 2239 Broadway, a course in gardening arranged 
especially to meet the needs of the amateur. It takes up the 
design of the home grounds, including simple problems of 
garden construction, and the arrangement and care of trees, 
shrubs, and perennials. Publications on garden matters will 
be diseussed to stimulate interest and to guide the student 
in reading and research. Members of the class having small 
country places may take these as problems for solution dur- 
ing the term. The course is given on Saturday mornings from 
the 24th of September to June. 


Flower Show in Boston 


A combined exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the Dahlia Society of New England, which was 
held at Horticultural Hall, September 10 and 11, was a 
marked improvement in many ways over any exhibition of the 
kind previously held. This was particularly true in the lower 
hall, which was given over to the Dahlia Society and confined 
wholly to Dahlias. At most Dahlia shows there are long rows 
of single flowers with short stems in bottles on tables. At this 
show long stemmed flowers were used almost wholly and placed 
in attractive containers on the floor so as to form beds, or were 
arranged in built-up displays around the sides of the room. 
As a result the hall looked like a great flower garden and it 
was possible to judge the true characters of the flowers. If 
the heads were too heavy for the stems, that fact was evident, 
although it is fair to say that very few weak stemmed flowers 
were on exhibition. 

The stage in the upper hall was occupied by the Seven Acres 
Dahlia Gardens of Stoneham, Mass., which put up a fine group 
including Jersey’s Wonder, Jersey’s Beauty, Robert Treat, 
Nancy Davis, Judge Alton, and Winfield Slocum. This group 
was given first prize, J. K. Alexander being second with a 
very large display. The Bay State Nurseries received a silver 
medal for a very inclusive collection of perennials. The Lily 
Gardens of Southborough exhibited for the first time, making 
a display of Speciosum Lilies. 

The basement hall was given over to fruits and vegetables, 
which included a remarkably fine display put up in the name 
of Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the character of this display, which was arranged 
in the English manner. The background consisted of kale, 
surmounted by corn stalks which reached almost to the ceiling. 
By unanimous vote the judges gave this exhibit the Presi- 
dent’s cup, offered by Albert C. Burrage for the most meri- 
torious exhibit in the show. A silver medal was also voted to 
Charles Scott, superintendent on the Taylor place, who set up 
the exhibit. 


To Study Japanese Gardens 


It is announced that P. H. Elwood, Jr., professor of land- 
seape architecture at the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is 
to conduct a study tour through the gardens of China and 
Japan in the Summer of 1928. The party is to leave San 
Francisco July 3, and will make calls at Honolulu and 
Manila. 








VEGETABLE EXHIBIT OF MRS. MOSES TAYLOR WHICH WON THE PRESIDENT’S CUP AT THE RECENT EXHIBITION IN BOSTON 


Photo by Herbert W. Gleason 
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PLANTING TULIPS TO BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


ULIPS differ from many of the other Spring blooming 

bulbs in the fact that they give better results if planted 

in October than earlier. No harm is done if planting is 
delayed until early November. One prominent grower says 
that he makes a practice of always planting his Tulips on 
Election Day. 

Tulips have the advantage of a long season, but of course 
varieties of different kinds must be selected in order to obtain 
full value in this respect. The various dwarf species, which 
have already been described in Horticulture, come particu- 
larly early, but because of their dwarf habit are grown to 
greater advantage in the rock garden than elsewhere. Indeed, 
it is the growing interest in rock gardens which has popular- 
ized these Tulip species. 

The single Tulips are the first to flower and are to be 
planted in a limited way to start the season. There are also 
early doubles, but they are of no great value for outside work, 
being better for forcing. It is when the Mayflowering or Cot- 
tage Tulips begin to appear that the Tulip season becomes 
really established. These are very handsome Tulips, which 
should not be overshadowed by the Darwins, although they 
have weaker stems and are not so tall. Their colors run 
through a particularly wide range, and they are very easy to 
handle. 

Darwins overlap the Mayflowering Tulips, and are the 
aristocrats of the family, having large, cup-shaped flowers 
with rounded petals borne on tall, very stiff stems. They have 
varied shadings, but there are no yellow Tulips, the Cottage 
Tulips being drawn upon to fill this gap. The beautiful pink 
Clara Butt may be taken as a type of the Darwin Tulips. The 
Darwins have a long season, are extremely ornamental in the 
garden, and keep well when cut. 

There are other Tulips which may be used in a small way in 
the amateur’s garden and which the collector will grow, as a 
matter of course. Rembrandts are similar to Darwins except 
that they have broken colors, the petals being striped or 
feathered. Breeders are also similar but rather more vigorous 
in growth, if anything, and are usually chosen for their soft, 
dull colors, which make a special appeal to ladies because of 
their value for house decoration. The greatest number of sweet 
scented Tulips are to be found among the Breeders. 

The Parrot Tulips are odd rather than beautiful, with long, 
irregular and somewhat floppy petals. Their stems are in- 
clined to be weak, and they are of little value for cutting. 
Moreover, they are easily damaged by rain. A sheltered border 
is best for them. What are known as Lily-flowered Tulips are 
now being offered and are very lovely. They have been pro- 
duced, it is said, by crossing Darwins and Tulipa retroflexa. 
A race of hybrid Tulips has also been created by crossing 
Darwins with Cottage varieties. In iue average garden Cot- 
tage and Darwins may well be used freely, with a few earlies, 
to usher in the Tulip parade. 

The planting of Tulips is a simple matter if a few important 
points are kept in mind. They should go in reasonably deep— 
from four to eight inches, depending upon the size of the 
bulbs. If the soil is very light, planting may be even deeper. 
it is better to plant too deeply than not deep enough. Seven 
or eight inches apart is about right for all the tall growing 
kinds. 

Of course, Tulips are often planted in beds, where they 
make fine masses of color, but they are really more effective 
when used to produce ribbon effects or in irregular groups in 
« border. When in beds, they should be confined to one or 
wo colors, but a much greater variety is permitted in borders 
f groups of one color are kept together. If ribbon planting is 
idopted, the ribbon should always be wide enough to give an 
effect of mass. 





Tulips like fairly rich ground but dislike manure unless 
it is thoroughly well rotted. In making up a bed, it is well to 
work in a liberal amount of pulverized sheep manure and a 
few handfuls of bone meal. After the ground freezes, a mulch 
of loose leaves or peat moss may be used, the peat being re- 
moved in the Spring when growth appears. The mulch not 
only serves to keep the ground from thawing and freezing, 
which is very detrimental to newly planted bulbs, but also 
prevents too early growth in the Spring. 

It is desirable to have the bulbs at exactly the same depth, 
so that they will bloom uniformly. This is even more impor- 
tant in beds than in the border, and when making beds it is 
wise to remove all the soil to the proper depth, then to apply 
a thin layer of sand and set the bulbs in place on the sand, 
afterwards filling in and firming the soil. If a dibble is used, 
care must be taken to have it large enough so that the bulbs 
will drop to the bottom of the hole. 

There is a growing tendency to associate other plants with 
Tulips to produce effects not to be obtained from the bulbous 
plants alone, or to extend the season. The results are very 
pretty when Darwin Tulips and the beautiful blue Phlox 
divaricata or the variety Laphamii are used. The combina- 
tion of Tulips and Virginia Cowslips (Mertensia virginica) 
is also very effective, and is especially indicated in somewhat 
shaded locations. The Virginia Cowslip endures shade better 
than most perennials, but dies down after blooming, a fact 
which the gardener must always keep in mind. 

In some gardens, ground covers, like creeping Gypsophila, 
Arabis, Alyssum saxatile, and Aubretia are used effectively, 
being planted at the same time as the bulbs. 





DARWIN 


TULIPS 
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PLANT HUNTING FOR THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


HE Arnold Arboretum was founded in 1872 for the 

express purpose of growing out-of-doors all the woody 

plants of the world that could withstand the climate of 
Massachusetts. It is probable, that at the time the contract 
~as undertaken, the contracting parties did not grasp its 
full significance. Its Director, the late Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent, however, had no illusion as to the magnitude of the 
task. The first twenty years of the Arboretum’s existence 
was spent in foundation planning, laying out of the grounds, 
adding new land to that set aside by Harvard University and 
the multifarious duties connected therewith. Hand in hand, 
went the procuring of all available material from nurseries 
and gardens. Contact was made with correspondents in all 
parts of America and Europe, and plant material of all sorts 
flowed in. Professor Sargent himself travelled widely in this 
country in quest of seeds and plants, 

In the early Nineties the groundwork of the Arboretum 
was so far advanced that the Director was free to make a 
tour in Japan, where he collected a variety of valuable 
plants, including the red-flowered Rhododendron Kaempferi. 
The personal contacts he made with different Japanese bot- 
anists proved most advantageous to the Arnold Arboretum. 
Early in 1900 he made a trip through 


adjacent region of northeastern Tibet for the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. This area represented the largest remaining portion 
of the northern world that had not been traversed in quest 
of plants. Mr. Rock, with his knowledge of the Chinese 
language and of the curious people that inhabited north- 
western Yunnan, was particularly well equipped to under- 
take such an expedition. Moreover, the native collectors he 
had trained on his former trip were available. 

Mr. Rock left the Arnold Arboretum in September, 1924, 
for San Francisco and crossed the Pacific to Shanghai, thence 
south to Hongkong and Tonking. From Tonking he went by 
rail to Yunnanfu, the chief town of the great southwestern 
province of China. There he got together his followers and 
his real work began. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country the journey through northern Yunnan and western 
Szechuan to Kansu proved long, tedious and difficult. How- 
ever, in early May, 1925, Rock reached southern Kansu and 
established himself in the town of a feudal lord known as 
the Choni Prince. This chieftain proved an influential friend ; 
indeed, but for his help it is doubtful if Mr. Rock could have 
carried out the task he had undertaken. 

During 1925 Mr. Rock explored the region about the 
Kokonor and the Richtofen mountain chain bordering north- 
eastern Kansu and the Tibetan Highlands. This savage, 
lonely country, peopled by hostile nomads, did not prove 
rich in plants, although in one or two places Rock came 
upon Rhododendrons in rare quantity, and many kinds of 
Spruces and Silver Firs, forming groves and here and there 
extensive forests. 


Up the Yellow River 


In the Spring of 1926 Rock made an adventurous journey 
to the remote, snow-clad Amnemachin Mountains, heretofore 
unvisited by any foreigner. These mountains are situated 
about the headwaters of the Yellow River. To reach this 
region Rock had to cross trackless grass lands inhabited by 
nomads, hostile to every stranger, whose principal mode of 
life was brigandage and murder. Thanks to the friendships 
he had made with the Lamas and other influential Tibetans 
he succeeded in reaching this heretofore unvisited range. It 

proved disappointing from the point of 





Europe and across Asia to Pekin. In PPTL) 
1906 the services of the present Keeper (Ne KY VA 
were secured for exploration work i At} ight ry % 


the Orient. From then until 1919 he 
made four trips to the Far East. In 1909 
William Purdom undertook a_ three 
years’ exploration tour in northern 
China in the interest of the Arboretum. 

The Orient, with its large land area, 
wide range of climate and wealth of 
plant material, has proved a very fer- 
tile source of supply of new and valu- 
able plants. Indeed, no other region of 
the world, outside of eastern North 
America, has proved so rieh. The area 
is large, the roads are few and travel 
is difficult, so that even today a great 
deal of the region remains unexplored. 

J. F. Rock’s Explorations 

In 1920-24 Mr. J. F. Rock investi- 
gated the vegetation of Siam, Upper 
Burmah and western Yunnan in the 
joint interests of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and of the National Geo- 
graphie Society. On his return in the 
Summer of 1924 he visited the late 
Professor C. 8. Sargent, who persuaded 
him to undertake the exploration of one 
extreme northwestern China and the 
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MR. JOSEPH F. ROCK 
Explorer and Plant Hunter 


view of vegetation, being windswept 
and virtually treeless. 

Mr. Rock returned to southwestern 
Kansu and plunged into the Tebbu 
country, another region unvisited by 
foreigners. This proved to be a wild, 
mountainous region rich in magnificent 
seenery and splendidly dowered with 
vegetation. Mr. Rock is most enthusi- 
astic about the variety of trees, shrubs 
and herbs growing in this unknown 
area. The Conifers, particularly the 
Spruces, Silver Firs and Junipers, as- 
tonished him by their size and variety. 
He made a rich herbarium collection 
and collected seeds in large quantities. 
He speaks enthusiastically of the Rho- 
dodendrons, the Barberries, Honey- 
suckles, Maples and many other plants 
of that region. 

At the close of his 1926 work Rock 
decided to winter at Choni. The 
troubles everywhere taking place in 
China at one time looked as if they 
would prevent his getting back to 
America. However, in March, 1927, 
having dispatched his collections by 
the post to Shanghai, he set out in a 
southerly and westerly direction, reach- 
ing Sungpang ting after a hard journey 
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over snowclad passes, suffering en route an armed attack 
from brigands. Fortunately, he and his followers escaped 
unscathed. From Sungpang ting Mr. Rock went south 
through the valley of the Min River to Chengtu, the capital 
city of Szechuan. He arrived there after the place was evacu- 
ated by foreigners, except the Japanese consul, with whom 
he travelled overland to Chunking, and hence by Japanese 
steamer down the Yantsze River, finally reaching Shanghai. 

Early in September, Rock returned to the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. All his collections, both seeds and herbarium material, 
came through in safety, also a fine collection of birds col- 
lected for the Agassiz Museum of Harvard University. 

During his travels Mr. Rock sent to the Arboretum 601 
different numbers of plant seeds, many of them in very large 
quantities. These have been distributed among 41 of the 
leading botanical gardens in this country, Canada and 
northern Europe. His herbarium collection covers 3,098 
numbers of woody plants and herbs, and its identification 
will be shortly taken in hand. 

It is too early to attempt to appraise the full value of 
Mr. Rock’s expedition. A vast phyto-geographical tract 
previously unknown has been surveyed, specimens of its 
plants collected and seeds sent home for growing. The cli- 
mate of the region is particularly severe and in all reason- 
able probability the plants collected there will be hardy in 
Massachusetts. The energy, enterprise and zeal of the late 
Professor C. 8. Sargent, exemplified throughout a long life, 
is well displayed by this last expedition, which has made 
known to botanists a vast uncharted botanical field. Gar- 
dens of the world will in due course also reap benefit from 
the new material collected. To Mr. Rock, who has success- 
fully carried through a hazardous expedition, the congratu- 
lations of all interested in botany and horticulture will be 
freely given. —E. H. Wilson. 


GOOD PERENNIALS FOR 
LATE SUMMER 


There is never any question about flowers for Spring and 
for Autumn, but good perennials for late Summer are always 
in demand. Some of the flowers which bloom at this season 
are not particularly well known, but are well worth cultivat- 
ing. The exhibits made by the Bay State Nurseries and other 
growers at the last show in Horticultural Hall, Boston, demon- 
strated the fact that a wide range of choice exists in August 
and September, even without recourse to the ubiquitous 
Phlox. 

There are several Blue Salvias, but the one which is most 
dependable is S. azurea grandiflora, an excellent perennial, 
growing two or three feet high and having good sized flowers 
in a charming shade of blue. There is evi- 
dently considerable difference in strains, 
because at the exhibition mentioned some 
of the specimens shown were very much 
larger than others. 

Cimicifuga racemosa is a very well 
known perennial but comes in Mid-sum- 
mer or earlier. Simplex is a late variety 
which is seldom seen in gardens but is very 
useful and well worth getting acquainted 
with. Although white, it is bold enough to 
command attention and if grouped it is 
sure to make a conspicuous feature in the 
garden. 

Better known perhaps, although not by 
any means common, the Blazing Star 
(Liatris) is a distinetly worth while sub- 
ject for late gardens, keeping its flowers 
until the end of September. This peren- 
nial, which comes from the Middle West, 
has very stout, stiff stems. It is stately 








THE BLAZING STAR 


rather than graceful and the flowers, appearing somewhat like 
a long bottle brush are rose purple. This is a flower which has 
to be used with discretion but with a good background it pro- 
vides a desirable accent in the garden. 

Little need be said about the Fall Asters of the more 
common types, but it is worth while calling attention to the 
Amellus section, which is of European origin and which 
offers several varieties of much value, the finest being King 
George. This variety has a large loose flower which was seen 
to good advantage at the recent exhibition in Boston. The 
Asters in this section are of medium height and come some- 
what earlier than the American kinds. 

Nothing could be handsomer than a vase of Stoke’s Aster 
(Stokesia laevis) some of which are very large and the color 
of which can hardly be improved upon. This Stokesia needs 
a little Winter protection, and is best planted in a sheltered 
spot. It luxuriates in a hot situation, but will stand some 
shade and it is best to avoid heavy, clay soil. These flowers are 
particularly useful for cutting, and may well be grown in the 
garden for that purpose alone. 

Attention was also attracted at the exhibition by several 
displays of Physostegia. This is not a showy plant when used 
individually, but in the mass it is charming and is fairly tall. 
The flowers have some resemblance to Snapdragons, but are 
smaller and limited in color range. This perennial is easily in- 
creased by division, and as it grows rapidly, the plants ought 
to be separated every two years. The work can be done readily 
in the Autumn. The pronunciation of the name of this peren- 
nial is in doubt, apparently. According to Bailey, the accent 
should be placed on the third syllable, thus—Physo sté gia. 

Prunella Webbiana is Bailey’s spelling of the fine peren- 
nial which was labeled Prunella at this show. This Self-heal 
is a low growing plant with violet or purple flowers, some- 
what resembling Physostegia, and very desirable for the 
rockery. It is extremely easy to grow and will flourish almost 
anywhere. Moreover, it blooms practically all Summer. 

There is nothing very showy about Eupatorium, but the 
white species (E. ageratoides) is very useful in making up 
bouquets. The species E. coelestinum is more dwarf, but has 
a better color, the lilac shade looking well in the garden. Then 
there is the well known Joe-pye-weed, which flourishes in wide 
meadows and along streams, and which grows five to seven 
feet high. It is best to plant the garden Eupatoriums in a 
sheltered place or to give them a little protection, but they 
are easily propagated by seeds or divisions. It is perhaps bet- 
ter to make the divisions in the Spring 
rather than in the Autumn. 


PROTECTION FROM 
FROST 


With a little care many of the garden 
crops can be kept growing long after the 
first hard frosts. It is only necessary to 
have a liberal supply of hay or straw on 
hand to throw over the plants when cold 
nights come. It is particularly easy to 
keep lettuce well into October by this 
method. Strips of cloth and paper may also 
be used in a small way. If one has a few 
late egg plants, they can be carried along 
by covering the plants with barrels when 
frost threatens. A little Fall strategy like 
this is well worth while. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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HE virtues of yeast have been sung under many differ- 

ent situations, but to find it recommended as a food for 

plants is something distinctly new. In the current issue 
of the Bulletin of the Dahlia Society of New England, one 
writer says that this material was recommended to him as 
having unusual fertilizing value. In the end he allowed him- 
self to be laden down with about 30 pounds of compressed 
yeast, a shipment which had been slightly damaged and was 
not salable for bread making purposes. This he made into an 
emulsion, giving a generous dose to each plant. Concluding 
his remarks he says: ‘‘The fact that my flowers won several 
of the most coveted prizes in competition with growers who 
have thousands of plants to my tens, makes me wonder if yeast 
eould have anything to do with it.’’ Of course, yeast is too 
expensive to be purchased by many Dahlia growers, and in 
any event, its actual effect on growing plants is probably 
about as marked as that of epsom salts for Rhododendrons 
and aspirin for cut flowers. 


Sometime ago mention was made of wire cages as protec- 
tion against moles and other rodents. I notice that in the 
current Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, this plan is 
cited as being the only one by which bulbs can be grown in 
some sections, being preyed on as they are by gophers and 
mice. In fact, the plan is mentioned in two articles, one from 
the East and one from the Pacifie Coast. 

It is a method to keep in mind this Fall when Tulips and 
other bulbs are being planted. The wire cages may be square, 
round or oblong and of whatever height may be desired. In 
the West baskets 12 inches in diameter and 15 inches high 
seem to be preferred. These are to be used in sections where 
gophers are common. If the baskets are too shallow, the pests 
will eat off the roots as fast as they grow through the wire. 
One-half-inch mesh must be used, and the bottom is easily 
made by bending over a few inches of the wire, this being 
much easier than trying to cut a cireular piece for the 
purpose. 

In the East where protection is required only against mice 
and moles, very much smailer baskets may be used. One 
garden maker cuts wire netting into sections 18 inches square 
which are folded at the corners. It is best to use square mesh 





THE CHINESE MEADOWRUE 


wire. Protecters of this sort are just as useful in the Spring 
when Dahlias are being planted as in the Fall when the 
Tulips and Hyacinth go into the ground. 


On a recent visit to the garden of Mrs. Thomas J. Emery 
at Newport, R. I., I was surprised to see Arundo donax grov- 
ing with the greatest luxuriance. This great reed, which is 
commonly associated with southern France and other Euro- 
pean countries, is not a frequent occupant of American gar- 
dens, at least in the North. This, of course, is because it is too 
tender for very cold climates, but in Newport it seems to be 
perfectly at home and produces a very tropical appearance, 
growing 10 or 12 feet high. One or two clumps make a very 
impressive appearance when grown at the back of a heavy 
border planting. 

In this garden I saw Thalictrum dipterocarpum at its best. 
This Rue, which is one of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s Chinese intro- 
ductions, has become fairly well distributed, but I have never 
seen plants of such vigor as in the Emery garden. There they 
towered above my head, and I am by no means a short man, 
and they were covered with myriads of small lavender-pink 
blossoms of a very lovely shade. 

Never before had I fully realized why this perennial has 
become so popular as it has in England. Probably it is a 
common thing in England to find plants similar to those 
which I saw at Newport. In most American gardens where 
this Thalictrum is found, it is grown more particularly for 
cutting purposes, being prized especially for its combination 
with Gladioli. When properly grown, however, it evidently 
has splendid possibilities as a border subject, flowering for a 
long season and associating well with other kinds. 





I have been interested to read in a recent number of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of England that The Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Lambourne, P.C., C.V.0., V.M.H., recently celebrated his 80th 
birthday anniversary. Lord Lambourne is well known as the 
president of the Royal Horticultural Society and also as an 
eminent Orchid grower. American horticulturists who have 
met him know him as an unusually companionable man and a 
man of remarkable wit. His bon mots have been repeated far 
and wide, and The Gardeners’ Chronicle quotes him as say- 
ing: ‘‘l have been frivolous all the days of my 
life, and probably shall be frivolous when I am 
ninety, a hundred or a hundred and ten, to all of 
which ages I intend to reach.’’ In spite of his 
light-hearted manner, Lord Lambourne is known 
te be a man of great activity and force of charac- 
ter. He has accomplished much as the head of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and for the cause of 
horticulture in general. 


The past season has seen almost incessant rains 
in the eastern part of the country, with the result 
that gardens have suffered. This is true of fruit 
and vegetable gardens as well as of flower gar- 
dens. It is a season, however, which has demon- 
strated the value of sulphur in combatting fungus 
diseases, blights, rusts, peach vellows and black 
rot. 

Louis Vasseur, of Milton, Mass., reports remark- 
able success in the use of liquid sulphur for pro- 
tecting small fruits, particularly grapes, currants 
and plums. He has also found it very successful 
in dealing with peaches. He says that if this spray 
is used a few times each season and in the proper 
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way, it will take the place of bordeaux mixture and similar 
sprays. It must be put on quickly and in the form of a very 
fine mist and must not be allowed to drip. He advocates 
spraying it over the ground as well as on the plants. This 
particular item is probably worth more consideration than 
has been given it. Spraying the ground thoroughly very 
early in the Spring and perhaps late in the Fall is likely to 
be an effective method of destroying disease spores which 
have accumulated there from fallen fruit. 

Extra good results have been obtained with grapes by using 
one part of liquid sulphur to 250 parts of water. No other 
spray has been needed to give perfect fruit. When sprayed on 
the trunks of the trees it has proved efficient in repelling 
rabbits, mice and borers, and peach trees on which it has been 
used have been remarkably free from black rot and yellows. 

My experience with liquid sulphur has also shown its bene- 


fits when used on perennial plants and in the vegetable gar- 
den. It is of great value in controlling rust on Phlox, and it 
seems to me that it ought to be helpful in protecting Del- 
phiniums from blight, especially if it is used freely on the 
ground very early in the Spring. In the vegetable garden it 
is particularly useful on tomatoes. 


Very likely persons who use sulphur will want to combine it 
with an insecticide. That can be done readily enough if 
arsenate of lead is used, but it should never be mixed with 
Paris green, for this combination is certain to cause severe 
burning of the foliage. I am inclined to think that this com- 
bination of liquid sulphur and arsenate of lead will do much 
to protect plums from eurculio if applied just as the petals 
fall, and that it will also help to give much better peaches. 
With both peaches and plums, it is important to remove all the 
mummies which form on the trees and to rake them up from 
the ground as soon as possible. 


One of my correspondents in Virginia sends along a sugges- 
tion which may be helpful. She says that after months of 
trouble with her Phlox because of blight she adopted a form of 
treatment which has had remarkable success. In the first place 
she became desperate and sprayed them thoroughly with 
Bordeaux mixture, at the same time sprinkling dry lime 
around the roots. Then she began using the Massey dust on 
them when she was dusting her Roses. As a result of this 
combined treatment the blight was checked and the plants 
which had died down began to come up from the roots. 


A BULB PLANTING TABLE 


Depth Date of 


Name to Plant Blooming Color Height 
8-12 in. 


Adder’s Tongue (Erythro- 4in. April Yellow 


nium americanum) 


Bluebell and Wild Hya- 5in. May Blue 6 in. 


einth (Scilla) 


Crocus 3in. Mareh White, yellow, 4-6in. 
April purple 
Crown Imperial (Fritillaria 5in. April Variegated 2-3 ft. 
imperialis ) 
English Iris 4in. June Various colors 2 ft. 
July 
Glory-of-the-Snow (Chiono- 3in. Mareh Blue 3-4 in. 
doxa) April 
Grape Hyacinth (Museari) 4in. April Blue 6-8 in. 
May 
Hyacinth (Hyacinthus) 4-6 in. — Manyecolors 12-15in. 
lay 
Lily of the Valley (Conval- 2in. May White 8-10 in. 
laria majalis) 
Madonna Lily (Lilium 4in. June _ Pure white 4-5 ft. 
candidum) July 


Nareissi (including Daffo- 5-Gin. May White or 


dils and Jonquils) yellow 

Snake’s Head (Fritillaria 4in. April Yellow and 1 ft. 
Meleagris ) pure white 

Star of Bethlehem (Orni- 4in. June White 12-18 in. 
thogalum) 

Snowdrop (Galanthus 4in. March White 4-6 in. 
nivalis ) April 

Snowflake (Leucojum 4in. April White 12-18 in. 
vernum) 

Spanish Iris (Iris his- 4in. June _ Blue, white, 114-2 ft. 
panica) vellow, orange 

Spotted Lily (Lilium 8-10in. August Pure whiteand 2-3 ft. 
speciosum ) white suffused 

with crimson 

Tiger Lily (Lilium 8-10in. August Orange with 5-6 ft. 
tigrinum) black spots 

Tulips 5-6in. May Many colors 12-18 in. 

June 

Winter Aeconite (Eranthis 3in. Mareh Yellow 3-8 in. 

hvemalis) April 


12-15 in. 


Remarks 

Succeeds best in half shade and light soil. Give a light Winter 
mulching. Excellent for rock gardens. 

Will grow in the sun, but prefers some shade and should be 
massed. Do not disturb for three or four years in the border. 
If naturalized do not disturb at all. Mulch weil before Winter. 

Prefers the sun, but will grow in ordinary soil. Excellent for the 
lawn. Roll back the turf and place the bulbs underneath. 

Prefers the sun, but will grow in half shade, and should have rich 
soil. Plant as soon as possible. Mulch after growth has started 

Plant bulbs late in the Fall. Will grow in sun or light shade. 
Give a little Winter mulching. 

Will grow in sun or half shade in any good soil. Lueiliae is a 
pure white variety. 

Prefers a sunny location and should be grown in masses. Plant 
as early as possible in October. Heavenly Blue is the best. 

Requires full sun and rich soil. 


Likes moist, rich ground in partial shade, but will grow in full 
sun in good soil. Plant clumps and about 12 inches apart. Cover 
with sand or sandy loam and muleh well. 

Prefers full sun. Plant not later than middle of September, and 
leave undisturbed for five years. 

Prefers sunlight and rich soil. Good for naturalizing and for the 
border. Mulch well. 

Endures the sun, but grows best in half shade, and should have 
light rich soil. Leave undisturbed for years. 

Plant bulbs in good soil, sun or shade. 


Will grow in sun or half shade, in any good soil, but should be 
planted in sheltered spots. Transplant after four years. Can be 
started from seed if desired. Does well in grass-land. Plant 
bulbs as soon as received, for they deteriorate rapidly. 

Will grow in ordinary soil in sun or half shade and makes a 
good border plant. 

Plant bulbs late in the Fall, in sun or light shade. Give a little 
Winter mulching. 

Prefers half shade, but succeeds well in full sun. Cover with 
sand and do not use any fresh barnyard manure. 


Grows well in sun or partial shade. Plant in late Fall. 


Prefer sun and rich soil. Give a muleh of leaves or straw manure 
after the ground freezes, removing the mulch early in April. 

Will grow in half shade and ordinary soil. Plant at least a dozen 
bulbs together. Keep moist. Very hardy. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROCK GARDENS 


HE rock garden has become established as a permanent 

institution on large estates and even on those of much 

more limited area. It is true that much of the work 
which has been done so far in the making of rock gardens has 
been bad. Yet there is no reflection upon anybody in making 
this statement. It is a new line of work, the amount of worth- 
while literature is small and good examples are few. Without 
proper working guides, amateurs have floundered about with 
but little understanding of what they were doing, and have 
not accomplished all they may have desired. 

At the same time, the fascination of the rock garden is upon 
us. Its possibilities are unfolding each year, and distinct 
progress is being made in the construction of the gardens 
themselves. It would be a fine thing, if some of the public 
parks would establish model rock gardens along with their 
municipal Rose gardens. Perhaps this is too much to expect, 
but here and there individuals are going ahead with rock gar- 
dens which will eventually compare favorably with those any- 
where in the world. 

The rock garden offers endless opportunities for experi- 
menting with new material, and with a class of plants which 
has necessarily been neglected in the past. Nurserymen have 
been spurred on to the cultivation of rock plants in great 
variety, and amateurs are learning more about the require- 
ments of the plans which were introduced on the oceasion of 
M. Correvon’s visit to America. Such gardens as those of Mrs. 


Hugh D. Auchinecloss at Newport, of James Morgan of 


Montreal, of Mrs. Richard Haughton in Philadelphia, and of 
Mrs. Louise Beebee Wilder in Bronxville, N. Y., are pointing 
the way to true rock garden success. 

The garden on Mrs. Auchincloss’s estate is more suggestive 


of the English type of rock garden than most others to be 
found in this country. The accompanying illustration shows 
an English garden which is characteristic. It is the garden of 


Rev. J. Farnsworth Anderson, at Glenn Hall, Leicester, Eng. 
Mr. Anderson is well known in this country because of his 
work in raising and distributing Alpine plants and seeds, 
many of the latter finding their way annually into American 
gardens. In many ways this garden is typical, containing as 
it does a lakelet and a stream where bog and water plants are 
happy, and rising land which is suitable for Alpines when 
planted among the rocks. At each side of the stream crags are 
found with dells between, giving an impression of natural 
landscape. 

Ordinary soil, gravel moraine, peat moraine, lime moraine 
and bog soil all have their place in this garden in order to 
provide for a range of plants which include over 1,000 varie- 
ties. 

One great advantage found in a rockery lies in the fact 
that it gives a wealth of flowers in early Spring, before other 
gardens have reached perfection. The ardent rock garden 
enthusiast cultivates lovingly frail tiny plants which seem 
rather insignificant to the layman, but which present pecu- 
liar beauty to the initiated. The beginner will probably be 
satisfied with the bolder and more conspicuous plants which 
naturally enough are easier to handle, the Primroses, Saxi- 
frages, Violas, Nepeta, Santolina, dwarf Campanulas, dwarf 
Irises, Gentians, Creeping Phlox, hardy Alyssum, Sun Roses, 
Lebanon Candytuft, Dianthus sylvestris and other dwarf 
Pinks, various Sedums, Tunica, Sempervivums, Silene al- 
pestris, Dwarf Penstemons, Cerastium, Saponaria and Linum 
perenne. The Sunbeam Poppies are excellent plants, easy to 
handle, and making a charming picture. In Mrs. Auchincloss’s 
garden are several plants less often seen in New England, 
probably because less hardy. Among them the Hypericums are 
particularly showy. These lovely yellow flowers are especially 
to be treasured because they give bloom late in the season. 
They have a common name, St. Johnswort; and prefer partly 
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shaded, somewhat moist locations. They are likely to be short- | 


lived plants, and must be renewed at frequent intervals, even 
under the best of conditions. 

The Blue Spiraea is another plant which thrives in New- 
port, although not very hardy in most other parts of New 
England. It, too, is late flowering and looks especially attrac- 
tive in September. 

Another and unusual plant to be found in the Auchincloss 
garden is Mazus rugosus. This is an interesting plant, really 
an annual, but self-sowing, which came originally from Asia 
and has pretty blue flowers somewhat like those of small 
Lobelias. 

Better known, although not often seen in New England, is 
the perennial plant Muehlenbeckia complesa, a plant with 
tiny leaves making a thick mat over the ground. It prefers 
moist ground and will grow in partial shade. It is one of the 
little plants which the average person would pass by but which 
endears itself to rock garden enthusiasts. 


A NEW RED GRAVENSTEIN 


A new Gravenstein apple which has a solid, dark red color 
and is a decidedly attractive fruit as compared with the com- 
mon Gravenstein is being offered to fruit growers on the 
recommendation of Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., where the new variety 
has been under test. Red Gravenstein originated as a ‘‘sport’’ 
of the well-known Gravenstein and is identical in every re- 
spect with the parent variety except for color. 

In discussing the new variety, Dr. Hedrick says, ‘‘It differs 
from the old Gravenstein only in the solid, dark red colored 
fruits, the parent fruit being light red and much striped with 
yellow and green. Panks Gravenstein, another sport of Grav- 
enstein, is also striped and much lighter in color than Red 
Gravenstein, although handsomer than the original variety. 

‘‘These three Gravensteins are most excellent Autumn 
apples, but on the Station grounds the Red Gravenstein has 
proved so superior in appearance that in the future its culture 
alone of the three will be recommended. The trees on the 
Station grounds came from the Washington Nursery Com- 
pany of Toppenish, Washington, in 1911. They have fruited 
several times so that we are now certain of the new fruit and 
that it differs only in color. The sport is said to have origi- 
nated with Van Sent V. Whipple of San Juan County, Wash- 
ington, about 1907 or 1908.’’ 

Red Gravenstein is now to be had from several nurseries in 
the Northwest and from the New York Fruit Testing Coopera- 
tive Association at Geneva, which propagates the new varie- 
ties of fruit originated by the Experiment Station fruit breed- 
ers as well as promising sorts from other sources. 


HOW TO BUY APPLES 


A little forethought about the kind of apples one puts in the 
cellar for Winter use may mean a big difference in satisfac- 
tion. If you desire a fancy eating apple for use in November 
and December, ask for McIntosh, which is perhaps the finest 
dessert apple grown, being juicy, crisp, white-fleshed and of 
pleasing aroma. Then, the Rhode Island Greening is about 
the best apple both for eating and cooking during December, 
January, and part of February, while the ever-popular Bald- 
win is in season from January to March. The Northern Spy, 
although often more expensive than other varieties, is usually 
in strong demand and is rated as perfect for eating or for 
cooking. Other good varieties for Winter use are Delicious, 
Jonathan, Yellow Newtown, and for extremely late in the 
season, Rome Beauty. 

Using the variety best suited for a given purpose, such as 
eating out of hand or for pie or other cooking purposes, is 
much more satisfactory than buying ‘‘ just apples.’’ Also, it is 
well worth while to keep in mind the season of the year when 
the apples will be wanted. 
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act ous Springtime Blooms 








~ SHUMWAY'S © 
."Pedigreed Bulbs ~ 


Fall is the time to plant’bulbs for a re- 
splendent springtime garden. For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
All bulbs imported direct from Holland. 
Carefully selected for largest sizes only. 
New Lowered Prices 


Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink .................. $ 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine ............ 3.75 
Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink  ................ 3.75 
Bartigon Carmine Crimson ...... 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base ........ 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black _............ 4.75 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink .........0--. 3.75 
Valentine | 5.00 
Scarlet Beauty ee 4.25 
pO RL Bare eee nee 4.00 

Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color 4.75 
Cardinal Manning’ Rosy Violet, Salmon 

Perea. 5.00 

1200 Bulbs—100 of each  .200........eccccceeeeeeeeee 49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of each  .........ccccccsceseeseeee 12.75 
Superfine Miztures—Largest Size Bulbs 
Darwin Tulips ........ 17V. arieties, 100 for $ 3.00 
Breeder Tulips .......... 15 3.50 
Cottage Tulips .......... s.” — OS 
Early Single Tulips....12 “ ~ * 32 
Early Double Tulips..12 “ -* [a 
OS Ee = oS ae 
Hyacinths _................ es ~ See 
50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 

All Prices Include Delivery Charges 

Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a 
great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Waite Topay / 


R.H.SHUMWAY,SEEDSMAN Dept. “J” 
Established 1870 


118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Ill. 














PUGET SOUND PEONIES AND IRISES! 


With the size. vigor and health that American Peony Society last year. We 
characterize ali plant growth on Puget can furnish the best of the novelties 
Sound you will not be just to yourself and standard varieties. Distance need 
until you give these superb plants a not deter you for we prepay delivery. 
trial. Awarded Silver Medal of the Catalog. Give us a trial! 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727-C Seattle, Washington 














Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer ~ finest Novelties and the best Standard Varieties of Tulips, 


Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas and other Spring- flowering bulbs. 
Our bulbs are all selected from the highest grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest blooms for exhibition or garden display. 

Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue lists more than 65 named varieties of the 
popular Giant Darwin Tulips many of which are included in the 
following mixture: 

FARQUHAR’S SUPERB MIXTURE of Giant Darwin Tulips is a 
blend of many varied and charming varieties which will produce a 
gorgeous display of color in the Spring. 90 cts. per doz.; $7 per 100; | 
$68 per 1000. 


Our Autumn Buib Catalogue sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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BORROWED SUGGESTIONS 


Sen vesn ne neSHNNCSHNNNNE HEHE HNNNHNESHHNNNNESHNNNNESHNNNNES 


Renewing Turf Edgings 

Many garden makers have been confronted with the prob- 
lem of turf which has become frayed and broken at the 
edges. The Canadian Horticulturist duscribes a neat remedy 


as follows: 

Mark off with a spade or turf edger a strip of the turf about a 
foot wide containing the broken edge in one piece or several, as 
may be convenient. Detach it from the ground by slipping the 
spade under it. Move it forward until it projects a couple of inches 
or so beyond the line of the desired edge, press well into position 
and make your new edge. Gather the pieces cut off and place them 
in the space left vacant when moving forward the turf, then fill up 
this space with soil well pressed or rolled down to the required 
level. You have your new clean edge at once, and in a very short 
time the grass will have grown over the little patch. 


Washing Plant Roots 

The Canadian Horticulturist also presents a novel plan for 
restoring plants which, for no very clear reason, seem to be 
unhealthy. It is nothing less than giving the roots a bath and 


the procedure is as follows: 

Quite often the cause of the poor development is due to the fact 
that the roots are infested with some insect or other pest. In such 
cases the plant should be lifted and its roots placed in a pail of 
water, rain or spring water being the best. The specimen may be 
quite safely left with its roots immersed for 24 hours or even 
longer. This will have the effect of drowning any pests that may 
have attached themselves to the roots. Finally, the plant should be 
set out again, and it is usually an advantage to put it in a new 
position. Even if this is not possible, great benefit will practically 
always arise from the washing of the roots. This applies to peren- 
nial species of all kinds and also to many of the smaller flowering 
shrubs like Azaleas, tree Peonies, ete. 


Increasing Stocks of Tuberous Begonias 

Inquiries are often made about the quick propagation of 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias, for which reason the following 
paragraphs from South African Gardening will be read with 


interest : 

Many people increase their stock of Begonias by dividing the 
tubers; when these are two years old, they stand division quite well, 
if the work is done properly. This operation is carried out when 
growth has commenced in the early Spring. The tubers should first 
of all be planted in a very loose, open soil, or even in a compost of 
moss and sand. They should be placed in a box in a warm position 
and covered with a sheet of glass. A slight sprinkling of tepid 
water will hasten growth; twice weekly will be ample. Unless 
growth is produced very freely it is best only to divide the bulb 
into two, eutting it cleanly down the centre. 

A very large tuber with ample growths may be divided into 
three, four, or five, according to the number of growths. The cut 
portions should be dipped into powdered charcoal to help them to 
heal quickly. They should then be placed back into the boxes for a 
couple of weeks or so when they can be potted up into small pots, 
separately. 

Begonias delight in a soil containing leaf mould and sand; two 
parts of loam with one each of leaf mould and sand, thoroughly 
mixed, is about right. Over-potting should be avoided and it is well 
to pot them on gradually. Thorough drainage is absolutely essential 
for otherwise rotting of stems wil! set in. 


2 
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Taking Cuttings 

Amateur garden workers often like to start new plants by 
means of cuttings and the following suggestions from Th: 
Garden (England) which involves the use of safety razor 
blades are of interest: 

Now is the best time of the vear for taking euttings of various 
soft-wooded plants and in doing so one of the things to avoid is 
the bruising of the stem of the cutting by making it with a blunt 
knife. 

For making a good, clean eut nothing equals a disused safety 
razor blade. Being thinner and sharper than the ordinary pocket 
knife it does not require as much pressure in making the eutting, 
and consequently minimizes the risk of bruising the stem. 

With a little ingenuity a handle can be made to take the blade, 








| or with some types of razor the ordinary razor handle could be 
| adapted to answer the purpose quite well. 
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NEW SEED AND NURSERY 
CATALOGUES 


Andrews, D. M. (Rockmount Nursery, P. O. Bos. 493, Boulder, 
Colo.) 1927 Autumn catalogue. 

Colorado Mountain flowers, a select list of Irises, Lilacs (Lemoine 
hybrids), and shrubs native to the Rocky Mountains. 

Bath, R. H., Ltd. (Floral Farms, Wisbech Co. of Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Descriptive catalogue of choice bulbs, Roses, etc. for Autumn 
planting. 

Baum’s Home of Flowers. (Knoxville, Tenn.) Lilium myriophyllum 
(Regale) 

Bay State Nurseries. (W. H. Wyman & Son, North Abington, Mass.) 
“Autumn specialties.” 

Flowering shrubs for Fall planting. 

Breck, Joseph & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) “Bulbs for 
Autumn planting, 1927.” 

Bulbs for outdoor planting and for forcing in great variety. Also 
trees, flowering shrubs, and a small list of perennials. 

Breed, Edward W. (Four Ponds Nurseries, Clinton, Mass.) Dutch 
bulbs. 

A single sheet of choice named varieties. 

Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 
England) “Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit trees.” 

Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 
England) Bulb list for Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
Flowering. Season 1927-28. 

Childs, John Lewis, Seed Co. (Floral Park, N. Y.) Fall catalogue 
1927. 

A general list, featuring especially Begonias, seeds of perennials, 
and plants for indoor bloom. 

Crawford Gardens. (2016 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Indiana) Peonies, 
Irises and perennials. 

Long lists of Peonies and Irises, with selected perennials. 
Crocket, Roderick M. & Co., Inc. (100 Union Ave., N. Cranford, 

N. J.) “Crocket’s golden book of bulbs. Fall, 1927.” 

Glen Brothers, Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.) “Darwin Tulip bulbs and 
other Fall planting specialties.” 

Flowering shrubs, and fruit and and nut trees included in addition 
to bulbs. 

Hewitt’s (Solihull, Warwickshire, England) “Worth while Del- 
phiniums.” 

American edition. Selected varieties. 

Hunt, Wm. M. & Co. (148 Chambers St., New York City) “Hunt’s 
perfection bulbs.” 

A long list of Tulip varieties, Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc., with some 
Roses. 

Lemoine V. & Son. (Rue de Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France) Cat- 
alogue no. 201, Autumn 1927 and Spring 1928. 

English edition, prices in English currency. A general catalogue 
of greenhouse plants, shrubs, perennials. Many varieties of recent 
introduction. 

Long, J. D. Seed Co. (Boulder, Colorado) “Gladiolus bulbs at dig- 
ging time prices, 1927.” 

Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market St., Phila., Pa.) ‘“Michell’s 
bulbs.” 

Bulbs for outdoor planting and for forcing, perennials, flowering 
shrubs. 

Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) “Palisades popular 
perennials.” 

Catalogue made up of planting diagrams for many types of beds, 
with keys and illustrations of flowers and gardens. 

Power, William & Co. (Waterford, England) “Power’s bulbs, 1927.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) 

Catalogue of Gladiolus roots and sundry flower bulbs. 

Text in English. Many named hybrids of Gandavensis, Lemoinei, 
Nanceianus, Primulinus. Includes Begonias also. 

Williams Seed Co., Inc. (Norfolk, Va.) Fall bulbs, 1927. 

Includes also shrubs and vines suitable for Southern planting. 
Wyatt, Job P. & Sons Co. (Raleigh, N. C.) Bulbs, plants, seeds, 

garden supplies.. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE 
ROSE AGNES 


Dear Sir—In reading Horticulture for September 15, I 
find that the ‘‘Roving Gardener’’ in his observations on 
page 365, gives me credit for originating the hybrid rugosa 
Rose ‘‘Agnes.’’ This is incorrect, the cross of R. rugosa with 
Persian Yellow was made in 1902 by the late Dr. William 
Saunders, Director of the Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
Central Experimental Farm, —lIsabella Preston. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Evergreen Walls That Never Break 
Oe one's i gales, beating from the open sea, rush- 


ing over a hilltop, or roaring across the plains, may 

bend a group of Jack Pines, but rarely does a tree 
break. Swaying, bending, twisting, they come back un- 
scathed. Because of their hardiness Jack Pines are ideal 
for seashore planting, resisting wind and salt spray. Large 
size trees for quick effect are available at Hicks. 
« Big Lindens, Oaks, Maples, with tops as wide as the 
©} road, can be moved successfully by our methods. Dug 
f today and placed tomorrow, unless distance prevents. 





Here, too, you can find shrubs so large that you will 













need only one fer results, instead of four or more small 
ones crowded together. 

Come to the nursery, select and tag the 
trees you want. If you cannot come, ask for 
a copy of Home Landscape, which contains 
much information about the rare evergreens, 
shrubs and trees found at Hicks. 


Hicks Nurseries 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 

















Iris and Peonies, Galore! 


Isn’t it a Grand and Glorious Feeling to know 
that you will be treated RIGHT 


If good value and prompt, careful service appeals to you I wish you 
would send for my catalogue, and read what my customers say about the 
treatment they receive. I believe that SERVICE speaks louder than 
promises, and try to govern myself accordingly when filling orders. A 
man at a cashier’s window kept counting his money over and over, when 
the cashier said, “That change is all right,” the man replied, “Well, it 
isn’t any more than right.” Now, believe it or not, I try to do a little 
more than right, because I believe that “He who serves best, profits most.” 
I don’t claim any credit, because it is selfishness rather than generosity 
that prompts me to give my customers a little more than they expect. It 
all comes back like “Bread cast upon the waters.”’ What do you think 
of this? A customer wrote that we must have made a mistake in filling 
his order because we sent him more than he ordered, and enclosed a check 
for the difference. Of course I returned the check, and wrote that there 
was no mistake, or if there was it was on us. 


May I send YOU some strong, healthy, Wellesley grown stock? 


For $3 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70. 
A. E. Kunderd, Blue Boy, Dusky 
Maid, Fairy, Iris King, Isoline, 
Lorelei, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, 
Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbert. 


5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5. 
Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Kar! 
Rosefield, Mme. Crousse, Mme. Duce! 


$15 worth of Peonies for $10. 
Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Long 
fellow, Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. 


9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5. Hill. 
Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. William- 6 Peonies worth $25 for $15. 
son, Lord of June, Myth, Princess Cherry Hill, Grover Cleveland, James 
Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Kelway, Longfellow, Tourangelle, 
Steepway. Walter Faxon. 


100 Mixed Iris $5, 1000 $45, all named varieties but not labeled 
Mixed Phlox, $1.50 per doz. $10 per 100. 


If you have been annoyed by not receiving your orders promptly, try 
Wellesley, and you will get What you want, WHEN you want it. We 
can’t sleep well with unfilled orders hanging over. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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Fall 
Planting 


Our new catalogue will 
supply the information 
you will want about what 
to plant this fall. 





Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs 
and deciduous trees are 
among the many varieties 
shown that may be trans- 
planted from the middle of 
August, until the ground 
freezes in December. 
Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or 
send us a list of your re- 
quirements, on which we 
will be very glad to quote 
prices. 
Bay State Nurseries 


W.H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 














Glorious Peonies 


Only the best varieties 
of this noble flower 
Send for list 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y¥. 
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VERGREENS 
Deciduous Pg ny 3 ew Vines 


ittle Tree Frarms 


FR aMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW ENGLAND Db | 
SeASers STOCK—FRESH DUG 








Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese Irises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful breeding and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 35 
and 40 bloom stalks this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species. Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 








THE BEST SEASON FOR TRANS- 
PLANTING IRISES 


R. DYKES was long one of the most prominent Iris 

growers of England and the author of several books 

* which are standard the world over. He was killed in 

an accident and his widow has continued his gardens and his 

collection, which was very large. In a recent issue of The 

Garden Mrs. Dykes discusses the much mooted question of the 

best time to transplant Irises. In the course of her article she 
says: 

If Irises are only to be moved from one place to another in the 
garden and the plants not kept out of the ground for more than a 
few minutes one can proceed to do this immediately after the 
plants have flowered, or even when the plants are still in flower. 
If carefully handled the young roots will suffer no damage, and 
soon push out again into new soil. If, however, plants have to be 
kept out of the ground for some time, as in the case of sending 
out plants by post, ete., it is best to wait till August, or even 
September. By this time the root fibres will be mature and less 
liable to injury through exposure or rough treatment. 

July is not a good month for moving Bearded Irises, as most of 
these form their embryo buds for the following year in this 
month, and, if disturbed, they are likely to be checked and will not 
flower the following year. Plants which are moved quickly imme- 
diately after flowering or during the months of August and 
September, but not later, usually flower freely the following year. 
My husband moved all his Irises from the John Innes Horticultural 
Institute at Merton to this garden during the first fortnight in 
September. There were thousands of plants, and some had to be 
left unplanted for several days, but in spite of this more than 
two-thirds of them flowered the following year. 

Last year I transplanted a good many Irises in September and 
they flowered exceptionally well this year. Among them were 
Amber, Aphrodite, and Moonlight, and I have never seen these 
flower more freely. 

Irises need to be transplanted every third year if they are to 
do really well, as they are shallow-rooted and increase very rapidly, 
but when once planted they need very little attention beyond 
occasional hand-weeding and loosening of the surface soil. In the 
Autumn, when the leaves begin to wither, these should be removed 
from time to time when they come off easily, but on no account 
should the leaves be eut short in order to make them look tidy. 


THE NATIVE YELLOW-WOOD 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


Dear Sir :—Why is it, in the planting of trees, that prefer- 
ence is so often given to foreign trees, when we have many 
beautiful ornamental trees right here in America? Why not 
plant more native trees? There are many American trees that 
are infrequently planted, and yet who equal any foreign 
tree in beauty. One of these is the Virgilia (Cladrastis lutea) 
commonly called Yellow-wood, as the wood is yellow, and the 
sap yields a yellow dye. 

The Cladrastis is a handsome ornamental tree, of medium 
size, attaining a height of 50 feet. It is a round-headed tree, 
with widespreading branches. The leaves, composed of from 
seven to nine leaflets, retain their luxuriant and handsome 
foliage throughout the season, and in the Fall they turn a 
bright clear yellow. But, the real joy of the Virgilia lies in 


MAJESTIC DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Postpaid 
1000 for $22.50 
500 for $11.25 
100 for $ 2.50 
50 for $ 1.40 


The largest Bulbs that may 
be had, including 10 various 
colors, separately packed and 
labeled. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 
From Growers Direct to You 
HOLLAND BULB CO. 
428 West 35th Street, New York City 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 


Hillside Phlox | 


25 Extra Fine Varieties 


Divisions from strong field- 
grown clumps 








PEONIES 


IRIS 
PERENNIALS 


Write for Catalog 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury Mass. 








PEONIES seit: 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson * 00 
10 Avalanche, Fine White 00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, Pink 3 00 
$13. 00 

ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 

Send for special Peony list 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 





Special offer to 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 





























JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make several styles of portable illuminated electric foun- 
The clear sparkling water falling 
on the artistic illuminated shade makes a beautiful decoration 
They are portable and can be 
moved to any room as they do not require any water connec- 
tion. The top container can be lifted off this two-piece reed 
The beautiful art glass splash ring reflects 
Our Jewel Fountain is an excellent humidifier and 
Its artistic beauty will 


tains for the home and office. 


for sun-parlor or living-rooms. 


stand for table use. 
the light. 
it cools the atmosphere in summer. 
make it a joy forever in your home. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. 


on our electric fountains and specialties. 





Dept. Hor. 


Many florists are 
acting as our agents. Send 10 cents for our illustrated catalog 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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the large white, pea-shaped flowers, which are borne in droop- 
ing terminal racemes, or panicles, some of which are a foot 
and a half in length. The bees are attracted by the fragrance 
of the flowers, which appear in early June, and somewhat re- 
semble the Wisteria. In the winter too, the Virgilia .s attrac- 
tive. The soft grey bark of the trunk and branches, which is as 
smooth as a Beech, stands out strikingly against the darker 
tones of the other trees. 

The Cladrastis is a tree of few, if any, bad habits, and is 
hardy in Massachusetts. It thrives in various soils, but prefers 
a sunny position. It may be propagated from seed, or root 
cuttings, and the plants are easily obtainable from the nur- 
series. Planted in a public park, on the lawn as a single speci- 
men, or harmoniously grouped with other ornamental trees, 
the Cladrastis will prove a valuable tree, interesting at any 
season of the year. It possesses many fine qualities, rarely 
found in any one tree, all of which highly recommend the 
Yellow-wood to be more generally cultivated. 

Groton, Mass. —Margaret I. Jardine. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
AND LATE ROSES 


The first Chrysanthemums to bloom this year are the same 
as of last year, though the best collection here has been much 
extended. These are all of the Decorative type, and come with 
the Japanese Anemones, now in full bloom. On September 10 
the following Chrysanthemums were in full bloom, and some 
had been in good flower for several weeks. Would that there 
were other kinds as early and hardy as these: 

Boston—yellow bronze 
Carrie—yellow 

Cranford White—white 
Winnetka—yellow 
Wolverine—straw yellow 

In the Rose Garden the following Roses showed good bloom 
on September 10, while others of the same types have just 
ceased to bloom, or show more buds: 

James Sprunt, Cl. Ben. cherry red 

Sammy, H.Mos. Carmine 

Ceres, H. Mos. blush 

Climbing Baby Rambler. Cl. Poly. carmine 
Climbing Orleans, Cl. Poly. rose red 
Climbing Lady Ashtown, Cl. HT. rose 
Climbing Souvenir De Wootten, Cl. HT. red 
W. Freeland Kendrick. Cl. HT. white 
Birdie Blye, Mult. rose 

The plant of Birdie Blye has more flowers and buds than 
the total on all the other plants here listed. 

Botanie Garden, 
Harvard University. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
IN ‘THE GARDEN 


There is no better time to plant Lilies of the Valley than in 
October, but the difference between clumps and pips must be 
kept in mind. Pips are almost always used for forcing indoors, 
but clumps are much better for the garden. If there is a bed 











(Malus 


Discovered in Western China and 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first cl 


upright, spreading with rather z 
Fragrant. 


One of the handsomest of the Asiat 


Packed ready for shi 





TEA CRAB 


bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 


studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 


theifera) 


introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 


ass. Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 
igzag branches which are densely 


ic Crab Apples. 


pment at these prices. 











GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 


the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 


I also have four very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 
Each Dozen 

Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 

ica ak Brats thin 66 kgs 25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) 2.50 
Saundersii 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 


20 miles from Boston—Visitors welcomed | 





LILIUM REGALE 


Orders Accepted now for Fall delivery 
ean BULBS 
No. 1 Each 10 100 


hy » and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 

i to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 

oO. 

1 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 


% to 1 in. diam. .20 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
LLIAM SWAN 


wi 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. | 


long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood. 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for | 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or | 
more, $2.45. OC. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Mo. 














Sititieivone. te 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun 
tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 


furnish nursery-yrown stock from our Stronds! wiry nursery 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 


LABARS' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 











FIFTY 
YEARS 


Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 








(Norway Maple) 
Kelsey Nursery Service 


50 Church St., New York City 











POSITION WANTED. Young woman, 
> of the two-year course in flori- 
culture, M. A. C., desires position. Good 
references. R. P, care of Horticulture. 











We have just had prepared, by a 
group of experts, cultural directions 


Special Rose Catalogue || 
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ANDIRONS 


HE andiron set 
illustrated is 
both useful and 









How to Grow Roses 


for growing modern Roses, which ornamental, It is 
are included in our made of sturdy 
wrought iron, 


hand forged in 
our own shops. 


The roses offered in this catalogue are This special 
especially prepared for Fall planting. || design, No. 
Write for it and for our AUTUMN || 809, cost but 
CATALOGUE, which lists everything | | $13.60 F.O.B. 
that can be planted in the Fall. N.Y. Mail 


A copy free if you mention orders filled 





“Horticulture” J. W Fiske .2 Ron, oak ates 
Henry A. Dreer 80 Pass Vince NewYork siete attoa 

© ~ r 2 . 

1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. | a “in oteck.. 


Write for Catalog IOW. 








INDESTRUCTO METAL 





A LABELS 





For plants in greenhouses, 
Label is copper or zinc; lasts 
always plain. 


stake 8 in. tall, 


10 in, tall, $2.00 per box. 


Hung on Looped 

Metal Stakes 

8 to 10 in. High 

for Sticking into 

Pots or 
Ground 


Folder Free. 

seedsmen and nurserymen. 

BALL & SOCKET MFG. OO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


gardens or pots. 
Writing 
Hangs from looped stake of cop- 
pered wire, which is stuck in soil. 
packed 100 in box with writing stylus. 
$1.75 per box. 


for years. 


Two styles; 
No. 51, 


Postpaid. 









No. 52, stake 
Other 
wired metal labels also supplied for attaching 
directly to plants and trees. 
Send 2c stamp for samples. 
Sold by many 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 
Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 


Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











Japanese Iris Seed 


from my private collection 
1927 crop soon ready. 
Packet of 50 seeds, 25c 
5 packets for $1.00 


JESSE C. A. MEEKER 
Danbury Connecticut 


Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











Madonna Lilies (Lilium Candidum) 


Grown by a specialist in the North of France 


Use these Lilies to furnish a note of distinction in your garden. Their 
ened elegance and delightful fragrance make them extremely desirable. 
ecure a striking color combination by planting near Delphiniums. Oharm- 
ing among ferns. Perfectly hardy and easily grown if planted early enough 
in the Fall to make good growth before the ground freezes. Order now. 
Bulbs from a direct importation ready for delivery. 


Each Dozen Hundred 
| errs 50c $5.00 $40.00 
TED vik c vteccvewesna 40c 4.00 30.00 
TT 35c 3.50 25.00 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog is just off the press. Write today for a free copy. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
MOMS UMM Se eH eee eT 


TST eT eT Te TTT eT Tod 
STITT ee TTT eT eT to 





of Lilies of the Valley which has been growing for several 
years, it may well be divided and the separated plants de- 
pended upon for a new bed. This bed should preferably be in 
a somewhat shady place, although Lilies of the Valley will 
stand considerable sun if kept watered. 

If purchased plants are to be used, they will come in 
clumps, which may be planted whole or divided. It is best, as 
a rule, to make a few divisions, so that there will be a good- 
sized cluster of roots. They are much more likely to live than 
if pulled apart to a greater extent. These little clumps should 
be set about a foot apart, and just even with the ground. They 
will increase very rapidly, and in a few years will make a solid 
bed or border. They can be allowed to remain for several years 
in one spot, but after awhile will begin to deteriorate, indicat- 
ing the need of separation. 


PEONIES FOR LANDSCAPE 
EFFECTS 


Kindly give me a list of Peonies which can be used effectively 
for landscape purposes in the laying out of a new place. 

There seems to be no better way of answering the above 
question than by reprinting the following paragraph from 
the catalogue of the Cottage Gardens, Lansing, Mich. : 

At no time during the growing season does a Peony planting 
look unsightly, for its beautiful green and dense foliage always 
harmonizes well with the landscape. This fact really makes Peonies 
indispensable in a landscape project. 

For instance, some magnificent borders have been produced with 
Lord Kitchener, a variety that combines a brilliant red color with 
abundance of bloom and fine green, dense foliage, making a 
gorgeous ribbon of. flowers. It blooms with the early red Peonies. 

Another favorite in that way is Augustin d’Hour, which is taller 
than Lord Kitchener and has a suggestion of blue in its beautiful 
silvery rich solferino-red. 

A unique Peony for borders is Octavie Demay. This plant is of 
dwarf habit. The blooms, an exquisite Hydrangea-pink, possess a 
lovely fragrance and its foliage is of a pleasing shade of green and 
especially well arranged. Besides, it is one of the earliest Peonies 
to open. 

Attention is called to those glorious Peonies, Reine Hortense, 
Baroness Schroeder and Karl Rosenfield. Karl Rosenfield, when 
planted where it does not get the mid-day sun, produces red flowers 
that without any exception cannot and probably never will be sur- 
passed. Baroness Schroeder produces foliage of a conspicuous light 
green and the flowers are of a startling freshness and vigor, Reine 
Hortense has a record for producing its gigantic blossoms of lovely 
Hydrangea-pink in abundance in any season, whatever the weather 
may be. 

Newer varieties, such as Le Cygne, Therese, Philippe Rivoire, 
Cherry Hill, La France, have not been used very much for mass 
planting on account of their scarcity and high price, but where 
expense is not the first consideration, these aristocrats furnish 
opportunity galore to create enchanting landscapes. 

Japanese Peonies give ample opportunity for the creation of 
highly artistic effects. For instance, that magnificent and yet in- 
expensive Japanese variety, Mikado, can especially be recom- 
mended. Its color is an inimitable crimson, with narrow filamental 
petals crimson edged and tipped gold. It is of great artistic appeal. 
Mikado possesses qualities that cannot be found in any other Japa- 
nese variety. 


SETTING OUT A PRIVET 
HEDGE IN OCTOBER 


Is it safe to set out hedges of California Privet at this season? 

Yes. Nurserymen do not hesitate to plant California Privet 
hedges in October even in New England, and they usually are 
suecessful if the work is done carefully. It is important to 
have the roots encased in moss as soon as they are dug, the 
moss being kept moist. The plants should go into the ground 
as quickly as possible and a liberal amount of water should 
be used while trenches are being filled. Handled in this way 
little difficulty is found, but, of course, it is important to 
mulch the ground around the plants and to keep them mulched 
through the Winter. Nothing is better for this purpose than 
peat moss. While California Privet is cheaper, Ibolium Privet 
has distinct advantages, and is much hardier. It is to be recom- 
mended, particularly in New England. 
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SINGLE AND JAPANESE | 
MICHELL’S PEONIES | Rare Shrubs! 


° ° ONFUSION has long 
Darwin Tulips C existed as to the differ- 

ence between single and 
These are becoming more popu- Japanese Peonies and the iden- 
lar each year on account of their || tification of varieties. Dealers 


splendid form, exquisite coloring 
and the immense size of the flow- themselves have been none too 


Azalea Louisa Hunnewell seed- 


ling, trplts., 8”, $1 ea., $75 per 
100. 


Azalea Poukhanense, 10”, $1.75 
ea., $16 per 10. 


Cotoneaster Apiculata, 8”-10”", 








ers which are bape any oe careful about listing the single $1.25 ea., $11 per 10. 
, elow a "a . ‘ ms ; “ani 
stout stems . re varieties separately from the Cotoneaster Adpressa, 8°-10", 
few of the most popular vari- . ; $1.25 ea., $11 per 10 
eties; complete list will be found Japs. In the last number of the : " : 
. . ° 9 a ten aerew - 
in our Fall Bulb Catalog. American Peony Society Ss Bul- Single ra omg Praecox, 12 ’ $1 ea., $9 
_ Doz. 100 1,000 letin, Edward Auten, Jr., helps ; A 

Afterglow. Apricot an ; : ' : Libocedrus Decurrens, 12”, $2.50 

orange, yellow to clarify the situation by the following explanation: ea., $20 per 10 

. . . . . "? ° 

Bartioes. tems’ -- 00s PO ee While it is easy to define a single Peony as one having one or ei Cehiieeee 5 
Clara Butt. Salmon two or even more rows of outer or guard petals, with a central mass ir, 4”-5”, $1 ¢ $80 “100. 

NE 565-5 9 sete .70 4.25 35.00 ) ‘ e ns. tl :  o. ret ready lraw yT., t-o , ea., per . 
oe, Groner of pollen-bearing stamens, the committee is not yet ready to draw : ‘ Nias ogee 

Es ois + ox -.» «75 4,50 37.50 the line between the Japanese type of bloom and the anemone type. — ay var’s, 6”-8", 50c 
a ne Lilac re But they do feel that there should be no uncertainty when it comes ca., per 20U. 
Mr. Farncombe San- — ‘ : to distinguishing between the singles and the Japs. Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 1 yr., 12”, 
oa of ‘70 4.25 35.00 Don’t call a pollen-bearing single a Jap. $1 ea., $9 per 10. 

Rosy carmine ... .70 4.25 35.00 Don’t call any bloom without pollen a single. 
Princess Elizabeth. Don’t call a regular Jap like Mikado a single Japanese nor a ; 

Deep pink... -75 4.75 40.001 | Ja nanese single. Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
wae gee . .70 4.25 35.00 Don’t cali a single or a double that was introduced from Japan or Brimfield Street 

am . Crim- a So . ; 

son, shaded purple .75 4.75 40.00 that has a Japanese name . Jap. : Wethersfield Connecticut 

Also other varieties of Tulips, also Don’t call a single tree Peony (Moutan) a Japanese Peony, nor a 
Hyacinth, Narcissus. Crocus Japanese single. 


and other bulbs eee: . ’ = > (N 
Write for Our Fall Bulb Catalog And incidentally, don’t call a double tree Peony (Moutan) a 


Mentioning this Publication Chinese Peony, nor a double Chi- 


Michell’s Seed House | nese Peony, even if it did originate Veronica Repens 

















in China. , 
518 Market Street In other words, let us reserve the A very dwarf compact plant with 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania term Japanese (or Jap) for type roundish leaves 14” high and pale 
of bloom only and remember that blue flowers in May and June. 
under no circumstances should it Spreads rapidly but has no long 

XA CT be applied to a_ pollen-bearing runners. Makes an ideal car 

‘ i i 2 ‘ pet 

TEXAS CACTI single, nor to any double that 1 le ie alancet Beereres 
40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 >, a . pliant. t 1s almost Ivergreen. 

: 8 $s. Japanese teatmaded “i 

These plants are being offered at this price originated in Japan. Field G Pl h 

for a short time only. We want you on 1e rown Plants 30c each. 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you $3.00 dozen 


and reliable. Satisfaction or money back. | PLANTS WHICH DO NOT R. M. CROCKET & CO, Inc. 
. . ° as 


‘A Cranford, N. J. 
Box 7, oak — =! Paso, Texas CARE F OR LIME —— J 


Please give me a list of plants which will thrive in somewhat 
Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- acid soil—plants which can be grown without the use of lime. 














Heavenly Blue 























mens, only $1.25. Express There is more or less doubt about the actual demands of : : 
table garden display and very | Many plants for lime, but D. M. Andrews, the nurseryman Pfitzer’s Triumph 
fustrated catalogue with pack: tg rosea has “ats up . = - a are Pearl of California 
age m xed cactus seeds 2oc. elieved to have acid preferences. This list is as follows :— S : 
LANT ANY : ont : acajawea 
wan A, Benes. Aconitum, Anemone patens, Aquilegia coerulea, Bistorta, : P “ ae ' 
= Sue oon Caltha, Clematis, Dodecatheon, Erigeron, Erythronium, Gen- io y= Be gai an dean 
tiana, Mertensia, Primula, Polemonium, Ranunculus, Trollius, healthy and hardy northern grown 
Rare South American Cacti | | Valeriana and Zygadenus. Among shrubs should be included bulbs popes pag ” 
Corcus Jamacaru, C. Lividus, C. Val-| | Betula glandulosa, Dryas, Holodiscus, Jamesia, Kalmia, Se rer eee See 
O. Paraguayeusis. Stock fimited: Pachistima and the Al pine : ecies of Salix DODROFIN GLAD GARDENS 
Plants 2 to 6 feet high. Also other I + : “ R. G. Baitey, Prop. 
species. From private collection. Lewiston Idaho 
mae PLANTING AND PROTECTING 
I. G. NOYES 
Somerville Massachusetts LILY BULBS GLORIOUS ROCK 








GARDENS 


PRIMROSE SPECIAL Most Lilies are best planted in the Autumn. Many of them mary gary” 


POLYANTHUS-PRIMULAS — or Prim. | arrive late, and it is well to prepare the soil for them by Seeds, from one of the largest 


— one and in de- | digging it deeply and then covering it with a mulch of some and choicest collections in 
1 dozen in four varieties prepaid, $3.00 | kind to prevent freezing. The quicker Lily bulbs can be neg yo hiram ger we 
Specia ist of uncommon plants on request. > Oo 1 Ountains an yiains 
WILL ROUNDS planted, the better, because they have soft seales and de- of the world. List Pl no, paid. 
The Studio-Gardens teriorate rapidly. Seeds duty free. Sample collec- 


112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. 





It is not well to use much fertilizer of any kind, although a oe eae pA gay Tag 
a little bone meal worked into the soil does no harm. Lilies vars, of any of the following:— 


do not require as rich feeding ground as is often supposed, a a “ones — 
: : say . ° ampanulas, Vianthus, Gentians, 
although they will give larger flowers over a longer period esutlounn. Saeue, Deatwurs, 


Ocmplete assortment of varieties for orne of vears if a bed of old manure is placed several inches under Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxi- 


mental use. Price list free. De . —_— > wow 2 vin? frages, Veronicas, or Violas, 
catalan ip cutee ola aoe. the bulbs. This is the only way in which manure should be ges oO , olas 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. | used. If it is mixed into the soil and comes into contact with our Frere lll patersa 


Evergreen Specialists the bulbs, it is almost certain to produce decay. Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Sox $17 DUNDEE, ILL. A covering of thoroughly well rotted manure, especially if || © #4 catccster, Sagiend 
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Trade Mark Registered 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY 


The best known standard in- 
secticide destroys sucking 
and chewing flower pests. Harm- 
less and clean . . . easy to ap- 
ply. Recommended by the Off- 
cers of the Garden Club of 
America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe... just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. 
Kills all weeds, vines, poison 
ivy, etc. One good application 
a year is sufficient. Easy to ap- 
ply .. . inexpensive — 1 gal- 
lon $2. 00 (makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water). 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray— 
something the grower of fruit 
trees cannot do without. Highly 
effective against scale insects and 
eggs. Inexpensive mixes 
readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
$2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 

ware and department stores every- 

where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


Cradrei Ml 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD | NEW JERSEY 











A Greenhouse 
Necessity 
Controls Aphis, Red 
Spider, Thrips, Mealy 
Bugs, Soft Scale 
without injuring the foliage 
or discoloring the blooms. 
No fumes. 
FUNGINE prevents mildew 
on roses, rust on carnations, 
ete. 
VERMINE sterilizes green- 
house soil Destroys all insect life; 
harmless to plants. 





All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N- J. 





mixed with straw, is often advocated as a Winter mulch, and 
ean be used probably with safety, although it is not neces- 
sary. It is better for the amateur to put on two or three inches 
of peat moss as a Winter covering. Leaves will do if they 
are not soft enough so that they are likely to mat when wet 
and make an impervious covering over the Lily bed. In lime- 
stone soil, or in gardens where manure and lime have been 
used freely, it is a good plan to spade a liberal amount of 
leaf mold into the Lily beds. This leaf mold can now be 
purchased in bales ready for use, and is useful both in heavy 
and in very light soils. 


THE BLACKBERRY -LILY 
FOR LATE SUMMER 

The Blackberry-lily, 
canda chinensis) is not really a Lily at all, but is a perennial 
which blooms in late August or September, with delightful, 
red-spotted flowers. The common name first given comes, no 
doubt, from the fact that the seeds are black, shining, and 
grown in clusters. It is said that the birds sometimes mistake 
them for actual berries. The second name is indicated by the 
flowers with their orange ground and red spots. 

The plants grow two feet high and will thrive in any sunny 
situation in soil which is somewhat sandy, and fairly rich. 
It is useless to try to grow these plants in a heavy soil or one 
which is not well drained, and some protection is needed in 
Winter. The Blackberry-lilies should find a congenial home in 
rock gardens. 


also called Leopard Flower (Belam- 








BLOOMS OF THE BLACKBERRY LILY 


AUTUMN FLOWERING 
BLUE SAGES 


Dear Sir—In Horticulture for September 15, a correspond- 
ent from Yonkers, N. Y., in citing Salvia nemorosa as a 
splendid blue Sage for Autumn effect, seems to have over- 
looked the fact that Salvia azurea and Salvia uliginosa are 
the true Fall blooming Sages. Both are far better than S. 
nemorosa. I consider S. nemorosa really a Summer flowering 
Sage, as it blooms in July along with S. pratensis, S. nutans, 
S. sylvestris, 8. tenori, and others. At the end of September 
we had one spike of S. nemorosa, while S. azurea and S. 
uliginosa were in full flower. 8. farinacea is a far better plant 
to grow in any position in the garden than nemorosa; in fact, 
other than in a collection I would discard nemorosa, as there 
are many others better suited for garden decoration. Propa- 
gating Salvias by division is a risky business; either cuttings 
or seeds are preferable. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University Botanie Garden. 


Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 


As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 


Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President— Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 

Epwarp I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 
October 1, 1927. 





Lantern Slide Lecture on 
Nut Culture 


Northern Nut Culture is now being in 
troduced to Home Owners and Agricultur 
ists. Everybody is talking it. 

Be sure to get started right regarding 
this new industry of the soil by attending 
our lantern slide lectures. MHorticultura! 
and Garden Clubs should be sure to have 
this lecture on their winter program. 

Write immediately for appointment, 
stating your terms. 


JOHN W. HERSHEY 
Editor of the Nut Grower and Nut Culturist 
Downingtown, Pa. 








Narcissi for Naturalizing 
and for Garden Planting 


Mixture of many varieties and types 
good hard bulbs, $3.60 per 100, $33 
per 1000, delivered. Also 40 named 
varieties at reasonable prices. Send 
for list. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville Missouri 














GARDENER, desires position on private 
estate. Married, age 38, 1 child. Fifteen 
years’ experience in private estate and 
greenhouse work. Able to furnish gvod 
references. A. L. G., Horticulture. 








POSITION WANTED. Greenhouse work, 
growing flowers and small shrubs. J. B., 
care of Horticulture. 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line fer the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Field/Mice 


Ratin System— Science Cure — Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
wonderfully well, and _ the 
second application of RATININ finished 


the job.’ Trial reatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 


particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 


gardens 
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MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 





Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
: the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
. in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
- Anniversary. 

The Society's rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
r open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

a The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
r. cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

- Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- | 


presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant | jing their membership cards and may obtain 


books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 








Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


Tables and chairs are provided for those who tion. Price $2.00 per copy. | Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
wish to rest and read. and to make use of the reading room. 
, Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. 


during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Volume 1. 
B Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
. quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

re Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
st without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 


The Blactinsiteeed Society a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


of New York, Inc. 
598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 











Mass. 


—— —————— 


Boston 

















SUPERINTENDENT, Englishman, thor- 
oughly experienced in gardening and es- 
tate work and laying out of grounds. F, 
c/o Horticulture. 


PROPAGATING VIOLAS 


Violas are very readily propagated until the coming of 





frost, using a coldframe. Cuttings are readily made from 
Violas in the beds or borders and will need no extra protec- 











WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS —A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


EAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 


Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 


_ competitors. Crowded 
sah with opportuaity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
to master under our correspond- 
. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their gy pg 1916 


tion in the Winter than the glass sash except perhaps for a few 
leaves scattered among them. The frame should contain a 


ence met. 


generous amount of sand, which, of course, must be kept 
Wetse Seo’ iafocmation; it Will egen guar eyes. moist until the cuttings strike. It is best to take cuttings from 
Actives Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. the base of the parent plant, and if a little of the root can 
™ be obained so much the better. The lower leaves should be 























b. removed and the cuttings firmed in the sand. There should be 


HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 


Fertility Maker 
$5.00 for 5, 100 Ib. bags, $18.00 per ton 


a protection from direct sunlight until the cuttings have 
rooted. 





Violas are also propagated readily from seeds, which may 
be planted in frames at this time. It is best to use fresh seed, 








Special price by the carload 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York 








Better Than Manure 


Hyper-Humus is a specially prepared 
humus, non-acid, free from weed 
seeds and trash. Write for prices 


and free Booklet “Soi Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 14, Newton, N. J. 








which germinates quickly. With the coming of the better sorts 
Violas are rapidly taking their place among the most popular 
garden plants. They are useful for rockeries as well as for 
edgings and for ground covers. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


October 4-5. Camden, N. J. Camden Dahlia Society’s sixth annual 
Flower Show. 


October 28-30. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables, at Horticultural Hall. 


November 10-13. New York City. Twentieth annual Autumn Ex- 
hibition of The Horticultural Society of New York, at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


November 17-19. Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting and exhibition 
of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 











To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 
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Lilium Candidum 


(French Grown) 


For Greenhouse Forcing or 
Hardy Garden Planting 


ORDER NOW--PLANT NOW 


This Lily is often known as the Ascension or Madonna Lily, 
sometimes as St. Joseph’s Lily. 


Its value in the garden requires no comment, as this variety finds 
its place in every well ordered and carefully planned garden. 
It is especially recommended for massing with Delphinium or in 
front of pink climbing roses. 


Selected bulbs in the following sizes. 


We prepay carriage charges at the single and dozen rates. 


Each Dozen Per 100 
Extra large bulbs $2.50 $18.00 


Mammoth bulbs 3.00 24.00 
Jumbo bulbs 5.00 40.00 


1927 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for 1927 Bulb Catalog 








Trailing Arbutus 
( Epigaea repens / 


The best loved American wild flower and the 
most difficult to establish 


An unused corner of our nursery has proved to be 
a natural seeding ground for the delightful Arbutus 
and last Spring we transplanted a few hundred 
clumps with practically no loss. Now, we wish to 
dispose of these clumps to persons who will plant 
them in the right place and give them the right care. 
Readers of Horticulture are the most careful flower 
growers in America and have been very gererous in 
their patronage of us this season. 


So we offer (in Horticulture only) these transplanted 
clumps of trailing Arbutus, most of them with flower 
buds at 75c a clump; $7.50 a dozen. But we do not care 
to fill orders for less than two, or more than two dozen 
clumps for one customer. 


We can supply most anything you need in the way of hardy 
trees and plants. Please send for our catalog which gives a 
partial list of the varieties and sizes we have. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for ee | V isit 
Catalog OR Bonin Aner Nursery 


By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


An enlarged and revised edition of this Rose catalog is now ready. 
The best of the old varieties are described adequately and frankly. 
Dozens of the latest novelties, and varieties new to this country, are 
offered for the first time. Many Roses are shown in natural color, and 
more of the little pen-and-ink sketches showing planting steps in 
detail have been added. Instructions for growing Roses have been 
simplified, and varieties are classified and arranged to make ordering 
easy. 


A copy of Roses by Bobbink & Atkins will be sent to those who 
intend to plant Roses this fall or in early spring. More people plant 
Roses in the autumn every year. If you do not wish to plant now we 
will reserve your Roses until spring. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. A com- Our specialties include deciduous 
plete catalog of new and old-fash- and evergreens, Azaleas, Rhododen- 


se scan A 1 AB gcc : r 
one d flow ers I elphiniums, I eonies, drons, Koster Blue Spruce, Coton- 
Hemerocallis, Trollius, Veronica, Do- 


ronicum, Anthericum, Rock plants, easters, Japanese Maples, Lilacs, 
Heucheras, Marshmallows, and many Chinese Magnolias. We can also 
other perennials. A table indicating furnish pot-grown Ivies, Silverlace 
flowering period, color and height is Vine, Ampelopsis, and other plants. 
a feature. Ask for special list. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Lahodny 


Owner Manager 











